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TANTRISM— THE NEWEST HINDUISM 



GEORGE W. GILMORE 
New York City- 



Great religions pass through several stages of development 
until they reach what we may call crystallization in ritual. 
Frequently then there arises a revolt because of the excessive 
demand upon the worshiper's effort to maintain a right attitude 
toward deity. This may result either in the rise of a new religion, 
or in the revitalizing of the old by resort to the more spontaneous 
elements of worship, or in both. But in any of these cases there 
may develop anew the trend toward a fixed and burdensome 
ritual, possibly less irksome to the devotee, because of greater 
light on the character of the gods, but still with demands that 
that come to be felt as excessive. 

India furnishes the outstanding example of this course of 
development. Religious history there shows the hardening of 
Vedism into Brahmanic crystallization — a single ceremony might 
theoretically last a thousand years. In protest against this and 
in revolt came Buddhism and Jainism, followed after a millennium 
by the fusion of post-Buddhistic Brahmanism into "Hinduism" 
with all of caste regulation and once more an insupportable 
ritual. Finally there developed the revolt in what is known 
as Tantrism, which has as its avowed object the reduction of 
the effort required to reach what in the Hindu system is equiv- 
alent to our "salvation" by suiting that effort to present human 
ability. 1 

This revolt is embodied in a series of writings known as Tan- 
tras, regarded as fully inspired — being the ipsissima verba of deity 
— which specifically profess to point the way to an easy attain- 
ment of the end of being. To illustrate, the four stages of life 
through which man passes under the Hindu-Brahmanic system 

1 Of course there have been other manifestations of revolt, as for example Sikh- 
ism and the various Samajes. 
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(learner, householder, "forest-dweller" — one who has retired from 
the duties and work of social life — and sannyasi — wandering medi- 
tant, done with the world) are reduced to two in Tantrism, 
householder and sannyasi. 

The Tantras have as yet been little studied by foreign scholars, 
even by those versed in Sanskrit. Some few students 1 have 
spoken of this literature after what must have been the most 
cursory examination of a few texts, in many cases with almost 
complete misunderstanding of their purpose and meaning. In 
palliation or explanation of these facts it must be said that these 
scriptures exist almost entirely in manuscript. No translation 
was published in the West of any Tantra till 1913, 2 or even in 
India till about 1900, when an inaccurate version in English of the 
Mahanirvanatantra appeared in Calcutta. A further reason for 
this neglect is that in the Tantras God as Mother is the object of 
worship, and this was naturally seized upon as indicative of an 
immoral trend. That the Shivaite Tantras necessarily employ 
the lingam confirmed this conclusion. Additional suspicion was 
caused by the fact that portions are crytic, mnemonic, and sym- 
bolic, and of course this was seized upon as proving that nastiness 
was thereby covered up. In short, most of those who came upon 
the Tantras at all arrived with antagonistic presuppositions so 
strong that they were incapable of rendering a fair and candid 
judgment, even if they had been able to read them. 

A primary fact in studying this comparatively new movement 
is that it is not eclectic like some of the Samajes, not a compound 
of Christianity and Hinduism. It is avowedly a genuine and 
devoted native effort to fit the Vedic-Brahmanic faith of the 
first pre-Christian millennium to the needs of modern life in 
India. 

The native description and apologetic of Tantric literature 
portray it variously but harmoniously: its principal character- 
istic is the worship of Divinity as Mother; the Tantras are the 

1 Such as W. Ward, H. H. Wilson, L. Barnett, and Monier Williams. 

2 Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvanatantra) . A Translation from the 
Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by Arthur Avalon (i.e., Justice J. G. 
Woodroffe, of Calcutta). London: Luzac. 
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result of the divine Mother's pity for man; they are the breath 
of Divinity (i.e., divinely revealed, therefore Scripture); they 
constitute encyclopedic science (i.e., just as the Bible or the Koran 
have been described as containing all needful knowledge); they 
are the most correct and practical interpretation of Vedic truth 
(this statement is intended to convey the idea of their continuity 
with Vedic, Brahmanic, etc., revelation); they are the words of 
Shiva (or Kali his spouse) as the Vedas are the words of Brahma; 
Tantrism is the Vedic religion striving "to reassert itself amidst 
all those new problems of religious life and discipline which later 
historical events and developments thrust upon it" (this expresses 
the idea of modernness in ferment). 

The Hindu conception which in the "apologetic" accounts for 
the Tantras posits a great subdivision of time (mahayuga), 1 which 
is again divided into four ages (yuga), each of which had its appro- 
priate Scripture. The first was the golden age of righteousness, 
when men were long-lived, and physically, mentally, and morally 
sturdy. In the second age men's righteousness, longevity, stature, 
and entire strength decreased by a fourth or more. The third 
age witnessed a further declension of one-half or over, sin and 
virtue having become equal in force. The present or fourth age 
(that of Kali — Kaliyuga) is characterized by " viciousness, weak- 
ness, and the general decline of all that is good." Because of 
man's infirmity in this age, he is unable to sustain the continued 
continence and the austerities which in former ages gained for 
him what corresponds in the Hindu system to the highest heaven 
of Christian hopes and expections. A new and easier way, though 
one not less infallible, must be provided for his salvation. Accord- 
ingly (so runs the apologetic), in the interval of one thousand 
years between the third and fourth ages the Tantras were 
revealed. 

"Revealed" is written with intent; for these writings profess 
to be the very words of God. They are in dialogue form, Shiva 
and his spouse conversing respecting the means of salvation for 
men. A persistent claim, however, is that the Vedas are the 

1 Diacritical and quantity marks are purposely disregarded in citation of native 
terms in this paper. 
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"root" of all the various scriptures, just as Jewish apologetic 
held that the Torah was the essence and root which made the 
entire Old Testament and even the Talmud "Mosaic." In this 
way essential unity with and continuity of the religion from 
Vedic times is asserted. In particular, as the several parts of the 
entire Brahmanic-Hindu scripture prior to the Tantras were each 
suited to some one of the "ages," so "for the benefit of men of 
(this) the Kali age — men bereft of energy and dependent for 
existence on the food they eat — the Kula (Tantraic) doctrine 
.... is given." 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that in India there 
are two orders of religion living side by side, mutually tolerant 
and neither antagonistic to the other; indeed each assumes the 
other to be a phase of itself. One is philosophic, the other popular. 
One is universalistic, based on conceptions that are cosmic, with 
deities (or a deity) that have the universe as their field of opera- 
tions. The other is local, conceives its gods as restricted in action 
and confined in interest to a family, a group, or a village. This 
latter absorbs the common people's active service — regular, recur- 
rent, or occasional. But the common people tacitly recognize the 
philosophic doctrine with its great gods, feel themselves too insig- 
nificant to be worthy of such great beings' attention, except on 
occasions of pilgrimage and great festivals. On the other hand the 
philosophers accept local gods as manifestations of the Supreme. 

These latter, nevertheless, did not despair of indoctrinating a 
larger or smaller proportion of the people with the higher teach- 
ings; though in the "sectarianism" of modern India these neces- 
sarily took on a sectarian form. By this is meant that one of the 
deities (Shiva, or Vishnu or Kali) occupies the altar, is the focus 
of worship, the others being in the background since they are 
"the same as" the One definitely in view. The result has been 
the creation of a vast body of "Scriptures," many of which have 
probably disappeared, while only comparatively few of those that 
have survived, or even their titles, have come to the knowledge of 
other than native devotees. 

From the missionary's standpoint, as well as from the scholar's, 
these writings repay study. They represent the mind of India in 
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transition from devotion to a theoretical nucleus like the Vedas, 
tied up in a mass of philosophic, liturgic, and legal comment like 
the Brahmanas, Upanishads, and Puranas. The very complexity 
these furnish has proved a yoke which none could bear. The 
desire is for a simpler system which yet would attain the end 
sought — salvation. But the older system had not lost all its 
power, and the new must perforce follow the genius and renew 
more or less of the pattern of the old. If Christianity is to win 
India, it can neither neglect nor despise much of the contents of 
these writings. It must through its preachers and teachers recog- 
nize the excellence of many of the ethical principles they embody 
and the correctness of many of the religious principles. 1 Not by 
attempt at wholesale substitution, but by adapting on the basis 
of a common ethical and worshipful basis, will India be won for 
Christianity. It may be added here that many of the religious 
practices which have been employed in India, not alone by the 
Tantrists but by all faiths there, are justifiable on grounds of the 
most advanced psychology. 

We cannot study these writings en masse; only few are acces- 
sible in any form, and only two are in English. Probably the one 
which is best and longest known -will serve as a fair example of 
the whole body. 

The title of this writing {Mahanirvanatantra, "Tantra of the 
Great Liberation") introduces a significant fact. "Nirvana" has 
come in the Western mind to stand for a purely Buddhistic con- 
ception. Really the idea was taken over by the Buddhists from 
contemporary thought, like many another conception, such as the 
"cycle of births," both of which, so far from being the sole prop- 
erty or invention or discovery of Buddhism, are common Indie 
possessions. So that "nirvana" is still in good use as expressing 
orthodox Hindu doctrine. It is in a way quite the equivalent of 
"salvation" in the Christian system, though of course its content 
is conceived in another fashion. It expresses what India has for 
millenniums held to be the best aim of mankind, the highest 

1 AH the more regrettable, therefore, is the injudicious and indiscriminate con- 
demnation of the Tantric movement and writings recently put forth under the 
auspices of certain missionary headquarters in this country. 
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good; but its significance has probably in all ages varied with 
the particular person or sect or religion using it. 

This scripture is cast in the usual poetic form. The part 
published (as noted above) is but the first part of the whole San- 
skrit writing, the rest being unavailable to the translator. It 
contains fourteen chapters, each called a "joyful message" (here 
one suspects an imitation of the term "gospel"). These chapters 
open with a question asked of her lord by the consort of Shiva, 
and his answers form the body of the teaching. 1 Thus the whole 
is "revelation" from the mouth of God. 

The first two chapters are introductory. Chapter i describes 
the scene of the revelation — Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas, 
the paradise of Shiva. It opens with a highly poetic discription 
of the paradise. There Parvati, spouse of Shiva, finds her lord, 
reverences him, describes the three past ages in the present world- 
cycle, ascribes to him revelation of the Vedic and later scriptures, 
reminds him of the characteristics of the present age, and beseeches 
him in mercy to man to give directions "how without great pains 
men may obtain longevity, health, energy, strength and courage, 
learning, intelligence, and happiness; how they may become great 
in strength and valor, pure of heart, obedient to parents, .... 
mindful of the good of their neighbour, reverent to the 
Devas," etc. 

In chapter ii Shiva replies that salvation is no longer obtain- 
able through Vedas and Puranas, but by the Tantras only. These 
teach the proper ritual of word and deed, are the essence of all 
preceding revelation. Then follows : 

THE TANTRIC DOCTRINE OF GOD 

"O Parameshvari! should good be done to the universe, the Lord of it 
is pleased, since He is its soul, and it depends on Him. He is one. He is 
the Ever-existent. He is the Truth. He is the Supreme Unity without a 
second. He is Ever-full and Self-manifest. He is Eternal IntelUgence and 
Bliss. He is without change, Self-existent, and ever the Same, Serene, above 
all attributes. He beholds and is the Witness of all that passes, Omnipresent, 

1 It is worth while to note that in some of the Tantras the rdles here assumed by 
Shiva and his spouse are reversed. In the Kulachudamani T antra, for instance, 
Shiva as Bhairava is the questioner and Kali as Bhairavi is the teacher. 
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the soul of everything that is. He, the Eternal and Omnipresent, is hidden 
and pervades all things. Though Himself devoid of sense, He is the Illu- 
minator of all the senses and their powers. The Cause of all the three worlds, 
He is yet beyond them and the mind of men. Ineffable and Omniscient, 
He knows the universe, yet none know Him. He sways this incomprehen- 
sible universe, and all that has movement and is motionless in the three worlds 
depends on Him; and lighted by His truth, the world shines as does Truth 
itself. We too have come from Him as our Cause. He, the one Supreme 
Lord, is the Cause of all beings, the Manifestation of Whose creative Energy 
in the three worlds is called Brahma [chap, ii, §§ 33-40]. 

In his worship "need there is none to trouble, to fast, to 
torture one's body, to follow rules and customs, to make large 

offerings Who will strive to seek shelter elsewhere than 

with Him?" (Chap, ii, §§ 53, 54.) 

With the third chapter begins the exposition of worship and 
its method. Shiva has spoken of the Supreme and told his nature; 
how shall man serve him and meditate upon him, the goddess 
asks. Brahma is known (1) by external signs — the apparent uni- 
verse; (2) in ecstasy by those free from illusion. Knowledge of 
the former kind comes through training and exercise (of physical 
and psychical powers) . At once we come to the Mantra (approx- 
imately "invocation," but having other connotations; see below) 
which has a very considerable part in the Tantric system. It is 
a brief formula, putting the worshiper en rapport with the 
worshiped. It may be open or cryptic; may express a creedal 
statement or conceal it. Thus the initiatory mantra is Om Sach- 
chidekam Brahma = " Om! The One only existent Intelligence (is) 
Brahma." Here "Om" is supposed to sum up the Hindu Trin- 
ity's three aspects of Protector, Destroyer, Creator (Vishnu, 
Shiva, Brahma). It is the catchword of most of India's devotion. 
In connection with the repetition (japa) of this mantra go appro- 
priate gestures or the placing of the tips of the fingers or the palm 
of the hand on various parts of the body inyasa). With this 
we may compare the making of the sign of the cross, not as an 
exact parallel, but as serving to explain something of the under- 
lying meaning. All this is preliminary to meditation followed by 
mental worship and the five offerings (described as wine, meat, 
fish, grain, and woman). Then is given: 
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THE FIVE-JEWELED HYMN TO THE SUPREME SOUL 

Om! I bow to Thee, the eternal Refuge of all: 
I bow to Thee, the pure Intelligence manifested in the universe. 
I bow to Thee who in His essence is One and Who grants liberation. 
I bow to Thee, the great, all-pervading attributeless One. 
Thou art the only Refuge and Object of adoration. 
The whole universe is the appearance of Thee Who art its Cause. 
Thou alone art Creator, Preserver, Destroyer of the world. 
Thou art the sole immutable Supreme, Who art neither this nor that; 
Dread of the dreadful, Terror of the terrible. 
Refuge of all beings, Purificator of all purificators. 
Thou alone rulest the high-placed ones, 
Supreme over the supreme, Protector of the Protectors. 
O Supreme Lord in Whom all things are, yet Unmanifest in all, 
Imperceptible by the senses, yet the very truth. 
Incomprehensible, Imperishable, All-pervading hidden Essence. 
Lord and Light of the Universe! save us from harm 
On that One alone we meditate, that One alone we in mind worship, 
To that One alone the Witness of the Universe we bow. 
Refuge we seek with the One Who is our sole Eternal Support, 
The Self -existent Lord, the Vessel of safety in the ocean of being [chap, iii, 
§§ S9-63]- 

A number of other mantras are given. Then it is stated that 
worship may be physical, mental, or vocal, at any place or time; 
the indispensable requirement is purity of heart (cf. John 4:24). 
Food consecrated by the recital of a mantra given here cannot be 
polluted (cf. Acts 10:9-16), and in eating of it distinction of 
caste vanishes. While ceremonial is prescribed, "for the knower 
of Brahman duty consists in action for the well-being of fellow- 
men. This is the eternal dharmma" (i.e., duty, religion, law). 

In chapter iv the devi reminds Shiva that union with the 
Supreme (salvation) comes not only by worship of Brahma but 
of herself. How is that performed? Shiva declares her the 
Mother of the universe, assuming many forms — Creatrix, Protec- 
tress, Destroyer. Hence worship of her is as effective as worship 
of Brahma. The characteristics of the Kali age are once more 
enumerated, though truth, self-conquest, openness, compassion, 
and attachment to Tantric doctrine bring freedom from evil and 
conquest of the good. 
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How to form many mantras (out of the Sanskrit alphabet), 
mainly condensed mnemonics or symbols, is told in chapter v. 
Also here is described the ritual of the placing of the jar which 
assumes importance throughout the ritual. One may think of 
this as roughly paralleled in intent and significance by the setting 
up of the family or congregational altar. Indeed in some of these 
ritualistic exercises there are numerous reminders of such acts 
as the counting of the rosary and the making of the cross, etc. 
The worshiper is instructed also how to image the form of the 
Mother, how to offer mental and material sacrifice. 

Chapter vi describes the five elements of worship (wine, meat, 
etc.); vii teaches a hymn of praise to Kali, her hundred names 
all beginning with the letter Ka, and a protective mantra. In 
this is discovered one of the few magical tendencies of this 
Tantra. 

Chapter viii instructs in the general duty of the castes in 
two (not four) stages of life, householder and mendicant. The 
householder's dharmma is nobly set forth, and forms one bright 
jewel in the circlet of jewels concerning man's duty which encircles 
the conception throughout the ages, beginning perhaps with the 
Egyptian confession or assertion of rectitude in the Book of the 
Dead. Here too is described the formation of the Hindu congre- 
gation ("circle" of worshipers). In this is the great departure 
from the Brahmanic system. If Buddhism formed the first 
"church" of India, Tantrism founded the congregation, where 
caste is laid aside during worship, and the worshipers meet as 
brethren. Here also is pictured the life of the ascetic, permissible 
to a man only when he has performed to the uttermost duties to 
all dependent upon him. 

THE HOUSEHOLDER 

The wise householder's speech should be truthful, mild, agreeable, and 
salutary, yet pleasing, avoiding both self-praise and the disparagement of 
others. The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built resthouses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. That man is 
the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends are devoted, and 
whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three worlds. He 
whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the poor, who has mastered 
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lust and anger, by him are the three worlds conquered. He who covets not 
others' wives or goods, who is free of deceit and envy, by him the three worlds 
are conquered. He who is not afraid in battle nor to go to war when there 
is need, and who dies in battle undertaken for a sacred cause, by him the 
three worlds are conquered. He whose soul is free from doubts, who is devoted 
to and a faithful follower of the ordinances of Shiva, and remains under My 
control, by him the three worlds are conquered. The wise man who in this 
conduct with his fellow-men looks with an equal eye upon friend and foe, by 
him are the three worlds conquered [chap, viii, §§ 62-69]. 

Here are praised and implicitly inculcated the virtues of truth- 
fulness, gentleness, politeness, modesty, charity, fidelity, self- 
control, freedom from covetousness and from envy, courage, 
faith, piety, and impartiality. This sets a high norm of conduct. 

Chapter ix is important for the conception of the sacredness of 
life in all its crises and episodes, which is implicit throughout. 
It describes the purificatory and consecrative rites at these crises 
— impregnation, conception, pregnancy, birth, naming, and so on 
through life, ten of these critical periods for the twice-born and 
nine for Sudras. The methods of various sacrifices and worships 
which are preliminary and fundamental are given in their due 
place. In chapter x is given direction for various festivals — 
worship of ancestors, etc., also for the ceremonial at funerals. 
Chapter xi defines various crimes and their punishments. Chapter 
xii has to do with relationships, inheritance, gifts, property, trad- 
ing. In both these chapters the effort for ethical and just ends is 
convincing. To be sure the difference between East and West is in 
evidence. Age-long custom has left its indelible mark. But the 
protection of religion is extended over person and property. 
Similarly over works that are of utility to mankind— bridges 
parks, gardens, etc. — the blessing of religion is pronounced. But 
worship itself done with the hope of reward for the action or for 
the sake of reward makes a gain "as destructible as a kingdom 
in a dream" (chap, xiii, § 41). 

Chapter xii is on images which " are formed to meet the needs 
of worshipers" (cf. Matt. 19:8a, which is often reflected in this 
writing). The entire chapter is a fine example of detailed religious 
symbolism carried to an extreme that an occidental could never 
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appreciate, still less carry out. There is found here also instruc- 
tion as to the worship of various powers, and as to the order of 
rites. 

The first part of chapter xiv deals with the erection of the 
lingam, the symbol of Shiva. It must be remarked for the benefit 
of those who are likely at once to leap to a conclusion with the 
thought — Ah, I thought that would be coming — there is in all 
that deals with this not a symbol of lewdness. It is an accepted 
symbol which awakes (apparently) in the worshiper's mind no 
suggestion such as occurs to the mind of the prurient occidental. 
The remainder of the chapter treats of the four classes of religions 
who have attained union with the Supreme or are firmly set on 
the way. It ends with a eulogy of this whole first part of the 
Tantra. 

The foregoing exceedingly condensed analysis of a work which 
in translation (with notes) takes up 359 large octavo pages may 
serve to give a clue to the contents. It may perhaps afford an 
index to the character of the religion it aims to teach. 

The obvious remark after a study of the devious, detailed, 
multifarious, and involved ceremonial directed in this Tantra is 
that if it is regarded and put forward as a simple way to salva- 
tion, that which it is intended to supersede must have been 
insupportable in its complexity — as indeed it was. But of this 
later. 

The theology is orthodox Hindu, with the usual triad (or 
trinity, if you please) in the foreground. One might from 
reflection upon isolated parts conclude from it either pantheism 
or an implicit monotheism as the philosophic subsumption of the 
system. But Brahma is clearly the major term to which the 
other members of the trinity are always reducible. And so it is 
with the whole pantheon and all other objects of worship, which 
to him who has insight are but forms of The One or symbols of 
him. In addition, Kali, spouse of Shiva, is presented as an object 
of devotion, by whose "power we [the trinity] are powerful in 
the acts of creation, preservation, and destruction" (p. 60); who 
is "the Image and Embodiment of all the .... Devas." She 
is multiform, worshipable in each, "Mother of all." 
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In this theology two conceptions of note are present. The 
first is that for the absence of which Christianity has sometimes 
been criticized by other religionists, viz., the mother-element in 
the Godhead. (It will be recalled that some of the early Gnostic 
and heretical sects attempted to supply this by speaking of the 
Holy Spirit as feminine, even as Mother. Compare also the 
Hebrew conception of wisdom. One may also take into account 
that peculiar article in the Apostles' Creed, "Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost." There is a temptation to see in this an unconscious 
attempt to supply a missing element.) There are many direct 
evidences that just this mother-idea has been a great comfort to 
many women in India. 1 It is to be remarked that in this Tantra 
there is not a suggestion of engagement in sensual worship such 
as is often reported to be inextricably associated with worship of 
the feminine. On the contrary, wherever the relations of the 
sexes are dealt with, decorum, restraint, and chastity are explicit. 
The sexual relation as treated in this Tantra is one of modesty and 
sacredness in which is no hint of abandon or of improper rites in 
worship or elsewhere. Judging by this example of these writings 
wherever breaches of decorum exist in practice, they are excres- 
cences upon rather than inherent in the Tantric system. And 
so with the few other Tantras to which the writer has access. 

The second element prominent here is the idea of Deity as 
Destroyer. One of the constant questionings among Christians, 
especially in days like those of Armageddon, through which we 
have recently passed, is destruction and God's relation to it. 
How can an omniscient and omnipotent yet all-loving Father, 
such as we conceive God to be, permit in his scheme of things 
the disrupting and destroying agencies which at times seem 
demonic and so alien to his beneficence? "Oh where is God?" 
cried one during the days of slaughter, "and why does He 
not stop it?" 2 But to the Tantrist, as indeed to every Hindu, 

1 One would like here to give at length the instance cited by Professor Pratt in 
his India and Its Faiths, p. 14, in which Sister Nivedita consoled an Indian mother 
who held her dead child in her arms: "Hush, mother! Your child is with the Great 
Mother. She is with Kali." 

3 My Man, by C. E. L., New York, 1916. 
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destruction is but one part of the all-controlling scheme of The One. 
The Hindu's outlook takes in vast stretches of time beyond any- 
thing conceived by an occidental (unless that occidental be a 
geologist or an astronomer). He takes cognizance of enormously 
prolonged ages, which in turn are but terms in a vaster cycle, and 
cycles follow each other in endless succession. Dissolution is a 
legitimate part of divine action in these vast stretches of time, 
and in the Hindu theodicy the assumption is that divine omnip- 
otence, wisdom, and goodness govern in this as in the creative 
and protective processes. So that we are almost challenged to 
ask whether this will not at some time have to be taken into 
account in Christian theology as an element needed logically to 
complete it. 

Another characteristic of the Tantra is the attention to cere- 
monial. Rite appears so to be heaped upon rite as to leave little 
opportunity for the performance of life's ordinary duty. On the 
other hand, and in apparent contradiction to this, it is frequently 
asserted of one or another of the performances that this leads to 
achievement of the four aims of being — dharmma (piety, morality, 
etc.), kama (achievement of legitimate desires), artha (wealth in 
its widest and most religious sense), and moksha (liberation, 
another Hindu equivalent of the Christian term "salvation"). 
How explain this apparent contradiction? Evidently there was 
none in the writer's mind. There may be two explanations: here 
is both choice of rite for the moderate worshiper and opportunity 
for the devotee, the religious enthusiast. The one impression that 
is strongest after mature study of this feature is that in the scheme 
of life every act and every thing is consecrate. All in the sacred 
assembly, all food, all acts, become holy by intention in using this, 
that, or the other rite (e.g., chap, iii, §§ 118, 119). Thus: "At 
the commencement of all rites let him say Tat sat (The One Who 
IS) ; and before eating or drinking aught let him say, ' I dedicate 
this to Brahman'" (chap, iii, § 103). 

The comprehensiveness of this scheme of sanctity through 
pious intention is noteworthy. However, one aim in the perform- 
ance of ritual is to rise superior to it, even to the need for it: 
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"Without knowledge of the Brahman and the abandonment of 
all ritual worship, man cannot attain emancipation" (chap, viii, 
§ 288). 

The emphasis upon intention is insistent, all-pervading. Men- 
tal, i.e., silent, worship is everywhere stressed. And over and over 
we read that the thing pleasing to God "consists in action for the 
well-being of men." 

Mention has been made of the "congregation." This expli- 
citly involves union in worship by the several castes. During 
the ceremonial all thought of pre-eminence in social position is 
to be laid aside: "O Great Queen, there is no distinction of caste 
in the Brahma circle, nor rule as to place or cup. The ignorant 
who .... make distinctions of birth or caste go upon the down- 
ward path" (chap, viii, §§ 218, 219). 

Outside the circle (congregation, "out of church, in the 
world," as we would say) "each should follow his own calling 
according to his caste and stage of life, and should discharge his 
duty as a man of the world" (chap, viii, § 198). 

Here is a sort of "liberal conservatism," an axe for the demoli- 
tion of the institution of caste, sheathed, it is true; but it may 
escape and at any time hew caste into pieces. The obliteration 
of caste during worship may lead in time to its abolition in ordi- 
nary life. 

The object of worship, of ceremonial, is that which has engaged 
the mystic of all times and religions — union with the Divine. 
This the guru or teacher is so to instil in the pupil's mind that it 
becomes to him second nature. By contemplation, by ceremonial, 
by good action, Brahma is met face to face. And so comes 
severance of bonds with the earthy, the evanescent, the 
changing. 

One of the means to the attainment of this end is the knowl- 
edge and use of the mantras, the doctrine and symbolism of 
which is highly developed in this literature. The theory of the 
mantra is of high importance for the comprehension of Tantric 
ritual and worship. It is exceedingly complex, and to the West- 
ern mind difficult to comprehend. Originally, as a synonym of 
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rik, it seems to have been equivalent to "hymn." But through 
the combination, perhaps, of inherent tendencies to brevity, to 
mystery, and to the play of symbolism the mantra became a 
short form of words, often essentially meaningless except as arbi- 
trary symbolism, yet often expressive of adoration of a particular 
deity. It then served as a bond uniting the worshipers in any 
cult. In this sense one may well compare the sign of the fish, 
then the word ichthus, then the complete formula the initial letters 
of which form the word for fish, employed by the early Christians, 
the ultimate form of which reduced to a rude drawing the article 
of faith expressed in the words "Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Savior." 

But there is a reverse tendency manifested in certain religions 
in certain stages. These tend to become magical in their use. 
We know from Acts and from early Christian and late Jewish 
history, as well as from Gnostic remains, how from the names 
of Christ and God spells and conjuring formulas were composed. 
So the mantra often became a spell and its use magic. The 
Tantras differ among themselves very materially as to their 
employment of the mantra and other means for this purpose. 
The Tantra before us is almost free from any suggestion of this 
character, though that among the ignorant it became an instru- 
ment is certain. On the other hand, the Kulachudamani Tantra 
has two out of seven chapters devoted to the means of acquiring 
supernatural abilities. 

The mantra has also the use of "invocation," conceived both 
subjectively and objectively: its effect both brought the worshiper 
into the spirit of worship and induced the presence of the deity. 
One may compare the effects of the ringing of the bell before a 
Shinto shrine. A further service of the mantra is that of 
consecrating to the deity every act which it initiates. 

The whole idea of the mantra as employed in the Tantric 
system goes back to the conception of sound as an essential eter- 
nity, a component, so to speak, of the Supreme Himself. Here we 
have an idea that is remotely approached by the Greek idea of 
"the music of the spheres" — something appropriately inherent in 
the nature of things. So that recitation sets up "vibrations" 
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which beat with universal harmony and (in certain systems) are 
believed to affect favorably the "various sheaths of the soul," 
even of the dead. Finally and naturally there arose the notion 
(akin to a conception entertained by some of the rabbis) that the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet as expressing sound possess a 
certain sacredness and' therefore supernatural values and potencies. 
The problem was to combine these so as to bring those potencies 
to actuality. For just as one cannot press at random the keys of 
a piano and produce harmony, so random combination of the 
letters does not produce a mantra. Hence system is introduced, 
and a series of signs that to the uninitiated are nonsense come to 
have (quite arbitrarily, it seems) a sense and a meaning. But 
even then the whole is not told. We set our hymns to tunes, 
we do not intone them without ordered notation. So with the 
mantra, its effect is not wrought unless the tone is correct; so 
that to the secrets of symbolism and the reasons therefor plus the 
construction of the mantras there must be added right intonation. 
Hence a prelude to worship may well be the intonation of a man- 
tra, producing in the congregation the attitude of reverence. 

It has not been specifically stated that the mantras are some- 
times to be repeated many times. One purpose of this is what 
is so often the object of the mystic — "the practice of the 
Presence"; viz., that unity of human and Divine which has been 
an objective in all ages by the mystically inclined. Almost a 
complete analogy is our own practice where the singing of hymns, 
the ejaculation of Amen, and the like — once so common but now 
almost fallen into disuse — put the emotional worshiper into a 
more or less advanced stage of ecstasy; similarly the repetition of 
the mantra tends to induce the ecstasy which is held to be the 
union of devotee and Divinity. 

Traditionally the mantras are seventy millions. Given an 
elaborate alphabet like the Sanskrit plus a system of symbolism 
developed through millenniums, and the permutations and com- 
binations become almost infinite. How the mantra appeals to 
the untutored and the method of its operation can be explained by 
the known laws of the mind. And that its use should degenerate 
in the method already described is just as clear to the psychologist. 
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The "word of power" is a fact well known as a common religious 
phenomenon in many religions. 

In connection with the mantras should be mentioned the 
Yantra — diagrams usually symbolic of some deity, constructed in 
various ways, often containing mantras, and believed to have 
magic potency. One may recall and parallel here the well-known 
Gnostic, Jewish, and perhaps early Christian figures used in con- 
juration and magic. Yantra and Mantra make a powerful 
combination indeed. 

The cover of "Avalon's" work shows a silver Yantra, which he explains. 
"This Yantra is a diagram engraved or drawn on metal, paper or other sub- 
stances which is worshipped in the same manner as an image. The Yantras 
are therefore of different designs, according to the object of worship." The 
design presented by "Avalon" consists of an equilateral triangle surrounded 
by a circle. From the parts of the circle opposite the angles of the triangle 
arise low ovoid arcs which together have the appearance of crescents enclos- 
ing the circle. This is surrounded by a band of two concentric circles. From 
this circular band arise eight lotus petals. These are again enclosed by 
another band of two concentric circles and the entire design is shut in by a 
square, maze-like pattern of triple lines. In the centre triangle are engraved 
in the middle the words "Shri Shri Gayatri sva-prasada siddhing kuru" (Shri 
Shri Gayatri Devi, Grant me success), and at each corner is the vija (mantra) 
"Hring" and "Hrah." In the spaces formed by the intersections of the 
outer ovoid circles is the vija "Hring." The outside circular band contains 
vija "Tha" which indicates svaha, commonly employed to terminate the 
feminine mantra or vidya. The eight lotus petals which spring from the 
band are inscribed with the vija "Hring, Ing, Hrab." The outermost band 
contains all the matrika, or letters of the alphabet, from akara to laksha. 
The whole is enclosed in the way common to all yantra by a bkupura 
(border), by which, as it were, the yantra is enclosed from the outer world. 
The yantra when inscribed with mantra serves (so far as these are con- 
cerned) the purpose of a mnemonic chart of the mantra appropriate to the 
particular devata (object of worship) whose presence is to be invoked into the 
yantra. The worshipper first meditates upon the devata, and then arouses 
him or her in himself. 

He then communicates the divine presence thus aroused to the yantra. 
When the devata has by the appropriate mantra been invoked into the yantra, 
the vital airs of the devata are infused therein by the prana pratishtha ceremony, 
mantra and mudra ("Pleasure-giving thing" = "propitiation" [?]). The 
devata is thereby installed in the yantra, which is no longer mere gross matter 
veiling the spirit which has been always there, but instinct with its aroused 
presence, which the sadhaka (worshipper) first welcomes and then worships. 
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It is both significant and characteristic that there is no explicit 
datum for a conclusion as to the time of composition of the 
Mahanirvanatantra. From a single doubtful reference its date 
may be put somewhere near the middle of the nineteenth century. 
This reference is to suttee, which it reprehends. It is therefore 
possible that it was written (or perhaps revised) about that time, 
after the prohibition of the institution or practice by the govern- 
ment (1829). However, the writing may be earlier than this, 
and the section cited may have been inserted long subsequent 
to the composition of the book — though a late date is entirely 
reasonable. 



